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TOWARD  A  THEORY  OF  ORGANIZATIONAL  COMMITMENT 

Richard  T.  Mowday  and  Richard  M.  Steers,  University  of  Oregon 
Lyman  W.  Porter,  University  of  California,  Irvine 


The  research  studies  reviewed  by  Steers  et  al  (1981)  suggest  that 

a  number  of  variables  have  been  viewed  as  "antecedents"  of  employee  commit¬ 
ment  to  organizations.  In  interpreting  the  results  of  these  studies,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  previous  research  on  the  antecedents 
of  organizational  commitment  has,  almost  without  exception,  been  cross-sec¬ 
tional  in  design.  In  other  words,  investigators  have  collected  questionnaire 
data  from  employees  at  one  point  in  time  and  correlated  commitment  with  a 
number  of  different  measures.  While  these  studies  are  useful  for  identifying 
the  types  of  personal,  job-related,  and  organizational  factors  that  may  be 
related  to  organizational  commitment,  they  provide  less  insight  into  the 
causal  nature  of  these  relationships. 

The  identification  of  causal  relationships  in  the  study  of  commitment 
represents  an  important  area  of  theoretical  concern.  Unlike  job  satisfaction 
which  is  viewed  as  a  less  stable  attitude  that  may  reflect  contemporaneous 
job  conditions,  commitment  is  viewed  as  a  more  stable  attachment  to  the  or¬ 
ganization  that  develops  slowly  over  time.  The  commitment  of  employees  to 
organizations  is  perhaps  best  characterized  as  a  process  that  unfolds  over 
time.  This  process  may  begin  before  the  employee  enters  the  organization  and 
extend  over  successive  years  of  employment.  To  develoo  a  bettei  understanding 
of  employee  commitment  it  is  necessary  to  focus  attention  on  the  factors  that 
may  influence  the  development  of  commitment  at  different  stages  of  an  employee’s 
career  and  the  process  through  which  employees  become  committed  to  organiza¬ 
tions  (cf.,  Buchanan,  1974). 
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The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  examine  the  commitment  process.  While 
the  discussion  will  draw  upon  existing  research,  it  should  be  apparent  that 
the  lack  of  rigorous  longitudinal  studies  limits  discussion  to  a  more  specu¬ 
lative  nature.  The  goal  of  this  paper  is  to  identify  relevant  variables  and 
develop  a  conceptual  model  that  can  serve  to  guide  future  research  on  the  com¬ 
mitment  process.  The  discussion  of  the  commitment  process  will  be  divided 
into  three  stages:  1)  anticipation  or  pre-entry  and  job  choice  influences  on 
commitment;  2)  initiation  or  the  development  of  commitment  during  the  first 
few  months  of  employment;  and  3)  entrenchment  or  the  continuing  development 
of  commitment  through  mid-  and  late-career  stages.  The  three  stages  in  the 
development  of  organizational  commitment  are  summarized  in  Exhibit  1.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  discussion,  data  from  two  previously  unpublished  longitudinal 
studies  will  be  presented.  Both  studies  focused  on  the  development  of  commit¬ 
ment  during  the  early  employment  period  and  suggest  several  factors  that  may 
influence  the  commitment  of  new  employees. 


Insert  Exhibit  1  About  Here 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  ORGANIZATIONAL  COMMITMENT:  A  CONCEPTUAL  FRAMEWORK 

Before  discussing  specific  factors  that  may  influence  employee  commitment 
at  different  career  stages,  it  is  useful  to  discuss  in  more  general  terms  the 
process  through  which  commitment  is  developed.  As  suggested  by  Steers 
et  al  (1981) ,  two  major  theoretical  approaches  have  emerged  from  previous  re¬ 
search  on  commitment.  First,  commitment  has  been  viewed  as  an  attitude  or 
attachment  to  the  organization  that  leads  to  particular  job-related  behaviors. 
The  committed  employee,  for  example,  has  been  found  to  be  absent  less  often 
and  less  likely  to  voluntarily  leave  the  organization  than  less  committed  em- 


ployees  (Mowday  et  al,  1979).  The  focus  of  this  line  of  research  has  been 
on  the  implications  for  behavior  of  commitment  attitudes.  Second,  a  line  of 
research  in  organizations  has  emerged  in  recent  years  which  focuses  on  the 
implications  of  certain  types  of  behaviors  for  subsequent  attitudes.  A  typi¬ 
cal  finding  in  this  research  is  that  employees  who  freely  choose  to  behave 
in  a  certain  way  and  who  find  their  decision  difficult  to  change  become  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  chosen  behavior  and  develop  attitudes  consistent  with  their 
choice  (Salancik,  1977).  In  summary,  one  approach  has  emphasized  the  influence 
of  commitment  attitudes  on  behaviors,  while  the  other  has  emphasized  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  committing  behaviors  on  attitudes. 

Although  the  commitment  attitude-behavior  and  committing  behavior-atti¬ 
tude  approaches  emerge  from  different  theoretical  orientations  and  have  gener¬ 
ated  separate  research  traditions,  understanding  the  commitment  process  is 
facilitated  by  viewing  these  two  approaches  as  inherently  interrelated  (cf., 
Mowday  &  McDade,  1979;  Staw,  1977).  Rather  than  viewing  the  causal  arrow 
between  commitment  attitudes  and  behaviors  as  pointing  in  one  direction  or  the 
other,  as  many  researchers  have  done,  it  is  more  useful  to  consider  the  two 
as  reciprocally  related  over  time,  as  shown  in  the  simple  diagram  in  Exbibit  2. 
The  view  taken  in  this  paper  is  that  it  is  equally  reasonable  to  assume  that: 

1)  commitment  attitudes  lead  to  committing  behaviors  that  subsequently  rein¬ 
force  and  strengthen  attitudes;  and  2)  committing  behaviors  lead  to  commitment 
attitudes  and  subsequent  committing  behaviors.  The  important  issue  is  not 
whether  the  commitment  process  begins  with  either  attitudes  or  behaviors. 
Rather,  what  is  important  is  to  recognize  that  the  development  of  commitment 
may  involve  the  subtle  interplay  of  attitudes  and  behaviors  over  time.  In 
other  words,  the  process  through  which  commitment  is  developed  may  involve 
self-reinforcing  cycles  of  attitudes  and  behaviors  that  evolve  on  the  job 
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and  which  over  time  serve  to  strengthen  employee  commitment  to  the  organi¬ 
zation.  The  basic  theoretical  orientation  underlying  the  discussion  in 
this  paper  is  that  the  process  of  commitment  is  characterized  by  reciprocal 
influence  between  attitudes  and  behaviors. 

=  £C3Bag|C3SaS=S3  =  33C3  =  3S  =  S  =  S 

Insert  Exhibit  2  About  Here 

While  viewing  the  commitment  process  in  terms  of  reciprocal  influence 
makes  sense  from  a  theoretical  standpoint,  it  raises  the  difficult  question 
of  where  to  begin  a  discussion  of  the  process.  Most  writers  have  chosen  to 
view  the  early  employment  period  (first  several  months  to  one  year  on  the  job) 
as  the  career  stage  during  which  the  commitment  process  begins  (e.g.,  Bray, 
Campbell,  &  Grant,  1974;  Buchanan,  1974).  The  early  employment  period  has 
a  major  influence  on  the  development  of  employee  commitment,  as  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  below.  However,  it  is  likely  that  the  commitment  process  begins  be¬ 
fore  employees  formally  start  work  in  the  organization.  Pre-employment  and 
job  choice  influences  on  commitment  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  section. 
Since  the  decision  to  join  an  organization  involves  a  definite  behavior,  the 
discussion  will  emphasize  the  linkage  between  committing  behaviors  and  subse¬ 
quent  attitudes.  The  discussion  will  also  focus,  however,  on  p re-employment 
influences  other  than  job  choice  on  subsequent  commitment. 

ANTICIPATION:  P  RE -EMPLOYMENT  AND  JOB  CHOICE  INFLUENCES  ON  COMMITMENT 

While  recent  research  has  extensively  investigated  the  different  goals, 
values,  and  expectations  new  employees  bring  to  organizations  (Wanous,  1980), 
fewer  studies  have  questioned  whether  new  employees  enter  organizations  with 
different  propensities  to  become  committed.  Several  studies  have  found  relia¬ 
ble  differences  in  the  level  of  commitment  new  employees  report  on  their  first 


day  at  work.  Moreover,  one  study  even  found  that  the  level  of  commitment 
expressed  by  employees  their  first  day  in  the  organization  predicted  turn¬ 
over  up  to  several  months  on  the  job  (Porter  et  al,  1976),  although  this 
finding  was  not  replicated  in  another  study  (Mowday  &  McDade,  1980).  While 
commitment  levels  among  new  employees  have  been  found  to  vary  even  before 
any  work  in  the  organization  has  begun,  it  is  unlikely  this  early  commitment 
reflects  a  stable  attachment.  Rather,  differences  in  commitment  new  employees 
bring  to  the  job  may  reflect  different  propensities  to  become  committed  to 
the  organization.  This  type  of  propensity  may  provide  a  foundation  for 
commitment  that  can  be  either  strengthened  or  weakened  by  subsequent  job 
experiences.  In  addition,  initial  levels  of  commitment  may  influence  how 
the  new  employee  experiences  his  or  her  job  during  the  first  few  months  at 
work.  New  employees  entering  the  organization  with  high  levels  of  commitment, 
for  example,  may  be  more  likely  than  uncommitted  employees  to  selectively  per¬ 
ceive  positive  features  of  the  job  and  work  environment. 

The  question  to  be  addressed  in  this  section  is  what  types  of  pre-employ¬ 
ment  and  job  choice  factors  influence  the  level  of  commitment  of  new  employees 
as  they  enter  the  organization.  The  several  categories  of  factors  that  appear 
important  are  summarized  in  Exhibit  3. 


Insert  Exhibit  3  About  Here 


Personal  Characteristics 

A  number  of  personal  characteristics  of  existing  employees  have,  been  found 
to  be  related  to  commitment  (Steers,  1977).  Since  many  of  the  findings  among 
existing  employees  appear  relevant  to  new  employees  as  well,  relationships  be¬ 


tween  personal  characteristics  and  the  development  of  initial  commitment  among 
new  employees  will  only  be  briefly  discussed.  In  considering  the  development 
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of  initial  commitment,  however,  it  is  useful  to  highlight  several  of  the 
more  relevant  personal  characteristics. 

New  employees  enter  organizations  with  different  goals  and  values  which 
they  seek  to  satisfy  through  employment.  Initial  levels  of  employee  com¬ 
mitment  are  probably  related  to  employee  perceptions  of  congruence  between 
the  organization's  values  and  their  own  and  the  extent  to  which  valued  goals 
are  seen  as  attainable  on  the  job.  Unfortunately,  little  research  exists 
among  newly  hired  employees  to  support  this  assertion  directly.  Evidence  of 
a  more  indirect  nature  is  provided  in  a  study  by  >Jowday  and  McDade  (1980)  . 

They  found  the  need  for  achievement  to  be  related  to  commitment  expressed  by 
new  employees  on  their  first  day  at  work,  although  the  relationship  was  not 
particularly  strong  (r  *  .20,  p  <  .05).  New  employees  with  a  high  need  for 
achievement  in  this  sample  probably  expressed  higher  initial  commitment  because 
they  viewed  the  organization  as  a  place  in  which  their  need  could  be  satisfied. 
Similar  relationships  might  also  be  found  for  other  needs  such  as  affiliation 
and  power,  although  additional  research  will  be  required  to  establish  a  direct 
relationship  between  initial  commitment  and  the  extent  to  which  new  employees 
view  organizational  membership  as  instrumental  to  need  satisfaction. 

In  addition  to  direct  influences  on  initial  commitment,  employee  needs 
can  also  be  viewed  as  interacting  with  early  job  experiences  to  influence  com¬ 
mitment  during  the  first  several  months  at  work.  In  other  words,  the  needs  em¬ 
ployees  bring  to  the  job  may  interact  with  their  experiences  once  at  work  to 
influence  commitment.  This  highest  level  of  commitment  during  the  early  em¬ 
ployment  period,  for  example,  may  be  found  among  employees  who  brought  a  high 
need  for  achievement  to  the  job  and  who  subsequently  perceive  their  work  as 
challenging.  The  question  of  whether  employee  needs  directly  influence  commit¬ 
ment  or  interact  with  job  experiences  to  influence  commitment  will  require 
further  research  before  firm  conclusions  can  be  drawn. 
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New  employees  are  also  likely  to  enter  organizations  with  differing 
work-related  values,  such  as  belief  in  the  protestant  work  ethic  and  work 
as  a  central  life  interest.  These  values  are  likely  to  result  from  early 
socialization  of  the  individual.  Research  evidence  suggests  that  employees 
who  have  a  strong  belief  in  the  value  of  work  or  who  see  work  as  central 
to  their  self-concept  are  also  more  likely  to  become  committed  (Dubin  et  al, 
1975;  Hall  &  Schneider,  1972;  Rabinowitz  &  Hall,  1977).  While  such  a  general 
relationship  is  likely  to  hold,  it  is  also  important  to  recognize  that  new 
employees  with  a  strong  personal  work  ethic  may  become  more  attached  to  their 
jobs  than  the  organization  in  which  the  job  is  performed.  Such  a  pattern  of 
attachments  is  often  character ist ic  of  professions  where  individuals  identify 
more  strongly  with  the  profession  than  the  organization  in  which  they  are  em¬ 
ployed.  Accountants  may  be  less  committed  to  an  accounting  firm  than  the 
accounting  profession,  for  example,  and  lawyers  less  committed  to  a  corporation 
than  the  profession  of  law.  The  development  of  professional  attachments  that 
transcend  organizations  is  often  given  as  one  explanation  for  the  negative 
lationship  observed  between  commitment  and  education. 

The  socialization  of  individuals,  both  in  the  family  and  through  educa¬ 
tional  experiences,  and  the  resulting  values  and  beliefs  appear  to  represent 
important  influences  on  the  propensity  of  employees  to  become  committed  to 
organizations.  Research  in  this  area  remains  limited,  however.  In  general, 
much  greater  research  attention  has  been  given  to  the  socialization  of  now 
employees  by  organizations  than  by  non-organizat ional  sources.  Since  new 
employees  may  enter  organizations  with  strongly  held  beliefs  and  values  that 
are  difficult  to  change,  non-organizational  sources  of  socialization  represent 
an  important  influence  on  commitment. 
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Employee  Expectations 

Recent  research  on  the  early  employment  period  has  roost  often  focused 
on  the  impact  of  employee  expectations  on  attitudes  and  turnover.  Several 
studies  have  found  that  employees  who  enter  organizations  with  more  realistic 
expectations  are  less  likely  to  voluntarily  leave  than  employees  with 
unrealistic  expectations  (Wanous,  1980).  In  addition,  several  studies 
have  found  a  positive  relationship  between  commitment  and  the  extent  to 
which  employees  who  had  been  on  the  job  for  some  time  believed  their  expec¬ 
tations  had  been  realized  (Buchanan,  1974;  Steers,  1977).  The  recall  nature 
of  the  measures  used  in  these  latter  studies,  however,  makes  it  more  difficult 
to  draw  conclusions  about  the  effect  of  met  expectations  on  commitment. 

In  a  more  recent  study,  Mowday  (1980)  directly  investigated  the  influence 
of  met  expectations  on  commitment  for  a  sample  of  newly  hired  employees.  He 
compared  the  expectations  of  new  hires  with  job  incumbent  perceptions  of 
supervisory  behavior,  reward  practices,  role  characteristics,  and  job  challenge 
in  two  hospitals.  This  study  found  no  relationship  between  the  accuracy  of 

t 

expectations  new  hires  brought  to  the  job  and  commitment  after  one  month  at 
work.  Additional  analyses  on  data  from  this  same  sample  by  Mowday  and  McDade 
(1980),  however,  did  find  that  expectations  of  new  hires  were  related  to  the 
level  of  commitment  reported  the  first  day  at  work.  Initial  commitment  was 
found  to  be  positively  related  to  expectations  about  job  challenge,  rewards 
that  are  likely  to  result  from  high  performance,  and  several  dimensions  of 
supervisory  behavior.  The  causal  nature  of  these  relationships  was  impossible 
to  determine  from  the  data  collected,  although  Mowday  and  McDade  (1980)  inter¬ 
preted  these  results  as  suggesting  that  high  expectations  about  the  job  lead  to 
high  levels  of  initial  commitment. 
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Based  on  evidence  from  one  study  it  is  difficult  to  draw  conclusions 
about  the  influence  of  expectations  on  commitment.  No  direct  evidence 
exists  that  met  expectations  are  related  to  commitment,  however,  and  the 
evidence  relating  met  expectations  to  other  attitudes  such  as  job  satis¬ 
faction  is  mixed  (cf.,  Wanous,  1980).  Based  on  existing  evidence,  we  can 
conclude  tentatively  that  the  level  of  expectations  new  hires  bring  to  the 
job  have  a  direct  relationship  to  commitment  very  early  (e.g.,  within  the 
first  week)  at  work  but  only  a  limited,  if  any,  influence  on  commitment 
after  several  months  on  the  job.  Employees  who  enter  organizations  with 
high  expectations  may  have  a  greater  propensity  to  become  committed,  al¬ 
though  continued  commitment  during  the  early  employment  period  may  be  more 
sensitive  to  actual  job  experiences  than  initial  expectations  (or  any  com¬ 
parison  between  the  two) . 

Job  Choice  Factors 

Research  on  job  choice  in  organizations  has  traditionally  focused  on 
the  factors  causing  employees  to  select  one  job  over  another.  More  recently, 
research  has  investigated  the  implications  of  job  choice  and  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  choice  process  for  subsequent  attitudes  toward  the  job.  In 
an  early  study,  Vroom  and  Deci  (1971)  found  that  graduate  students  from  a 
business  school  systematically  reevaluated  job  alternatives  following  their 
choice.  The  chosen  job  was  rated  as  more  attractive  and  more  likely  to  lead 
to  the  attainment  of  goals  the  student  valued  highly  after  the  choice  had  been 
made  than  before  the  decision.  Moreover,  unchosen  job  alternatives  were  eval¬ 
uated  more  negatively  following  job  choice  than  before.  In  interpreting 
these  results,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  students  had  little  or  no 
additional  information  about  the  jobs  following  their  choice  than  they  had 
before  a  decision  was  made.  Similar  research  findings  have  been  reported  by 


Lawler,  Kuleck,  Rhode,  and  Sorensen  (1975)  in  a  study  of  accounting  students. 
As  predicted  by  dissonance  theory  (Festinger,  1957) ,  these  two  studies  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  act  of  selecting  a  job  may  influence  the  new  hires’  attitudes 
toward  the  job,  at  least  initially. 

More  recent  research  and  theory  have  attempted  to  refine  the  general 
predictions  made  by  dissonance  theory.  More  specifically,  several  investi¬ 
gators  have  attempted  to  identify  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  selection 
of  a  job  that  are  likely  to  lead  to  a  high  commitment  to  the  choice.  Salancik 
(1977)  has  identified  several  important  characteristics  of  behaviors  that 
make  them  committing.  First,  the  decision  or  behavior  must  be  explicit.  In 
other  words,  the  act  is  unequivocal  and  observable  to  others.  Second,  the 
choice  must  be  difficult  to  revoke  or  change.  Third,  the  decision  is  public 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  widely  known  to  others.  Finally,  the  decision  or 
behavior  must  have  been  freely  engaged  in.  Freedom  of  choice  is  increased 
when  the  individual  has  several  alternatives  from  which  to  choose  and  there 
is  limited  external  pressure  to  choose  one  alternative  over  another.  When 
job  choices  are  characterized  by  these  factors,  Salancik  (1977)  predicts 
that  individuals  will  become  behaviorally  committed  to,  their  decision.  More¬ 
over,  individuals  will  develop  more  positive  attitudes  toward  their  chosen 
job  in  an  effort  to  justify  their  decision.  As  suggested  earlier,  decisions 
characterized  by  high  behavioral  commitment  should  also  lead  to  greater  atti- 
tudinal  commitment. 

Two  studies  are  available  which  have  examined  the  predicted  relationship 
between  behavioral  commitment  in  job  choice  and  subsequent  attitudinal  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  organization.  Mowday  and  McDade  (1979)  found  commitment  for  new 
hires  the  first  day  at  work  positively  related  to  the  amount  and  accuracy  of 
information  about  the  job,  two  factors  which  were  thought  to  influence  per- 
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ceived  freedom  of  choice.  Contrary  to  predictions,  commitment  was  also 
positively  related  to  several  variables  reflecting  the  perceived  revoca- 
bility  of  the  choice  (i.e.,  intended  length  of  tenure,  perceived  ease  of 
transfer  to  another  job  within  the  organization,  and  perceived  ease  of 
finding  another  job  in  a  different  organization).  In  other  words,  high 
initial  commitment  was  more  likely  to  be  associated  with  revocability  of 
the  job  choice  than  irrevocability. 

In  a  second  study,  O’Reilly  and  Caldwell  (1980b)  studied  job  choices 
made  by  MBA  students  and  their  attitudes  after  six  months  at  work.  They 
found  attitudinal  commitment  to  the  organization  after  six  months  was  posi¬ 
tively  related  to  both  perceived  freedom  and  irrevocability  at  the  time  the 
job  choice  was  made.  No  significant  relationships  were  found  between  com¬ 
mitment  and  either  explicitness  or  public  knowledge  of  the  job  choice.  In 
their  study,  behavioral  commitment  features  associated  with  job  choice 
accounted  for  12%  of  the  variance  in  organizational  commitments  after  six 
months  at  work.  It  should  be  noted  that  O’Reilly  and  Caldwell’s  (1980b) 
study  differed  from  the  research  of  Mowday  and  McDade  (1979)  in  that  only 
six  month  commitment  was  measured.  It  is  possible  that  if  O’Reilly  and  Cald¬ 
well  (1980)  had  measured  first  day  commitment,  however,  even  stronger  rela¬ 
tionships  would  have  been  found.  Mowday  and  McDade  (1979)  reported  that 
their  behavioral  commitment  items  accounted  for  40%  of  the  variance  in  first 
day  commitment,  although  common  methods  may  have  inflated  this  percentage. 

Another  set  of  findings  emerging  from  these  two  studies  suggest  that 
the  amount  of  external  justification  individuals  have  for  their  job  choice 
may  influence  subsequent  commitment.  O’Reilly  and  Caldwell  (1980b)  found 
high  levels  of  commitment  among  students  who  reported  taking  a  job  that 
did  not  offer  the  highest  salary  and  who  also  felt  they  made  other  sacrifices 
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to  take  the  job.  Similar  but  somewhat  more  complex  results  were  reported 
by  Mowday  and  McDade  (1979).  They  found  that  the  attractiveness  of  alter¬ 
native  job  offers  received  by  the  individuals  but  foregone  was  negatively 
related  to  commitment  the  first  day  at  work,  although  this  relationship 
became  positive  when  commitment  was  measured  after  one  month.  This  find¬ 
ing  suggests  that  passing-up  attractive  alternatives  may  have  caused  indi¬ 
viduals  to  question  their  job  choice  the  first  day  at  work.  After  one 
month  on  the  job,  however,  these  same  individuals  appear  to  have  engaged 
in  post-decision  justification  of  their  job  choice  by  bolstering  attitudes, 
similar  to  the  pattern  of  findings  among  the  MBA  students  studied  by  0* Reilly 
and  Caldwell  (1980b).  In  general,  it  might  be  predicted  that  low  extrinsic 
justification  and  sacrifices  in  job  choice  are  associated  with  higher  com¬ 
mitment  after  the  choice  is  made.  In  a  related  finding,  O’Reilly  and  Caldwell 
(1980a)  reported  that  individuals  who  were  intrinsically  motivated  in  their 
job  choice  were  more  committed  than  those  whose  choice  was  extrinsically 
motivated . 

The  results  of  these  studies  suggest  that  the  circumstances  associated 
with  the  new  hire’s  decision  to  join  the  organization  may  have  important  impli¬ 
cations  for  his  or  her  organizational  commitment.  The  study  by  Mowday  and 
McDade  (1979)  suggests  individuals  who  make  job  choices  that  are  behaviorally 
committing  enter  the  organization  with  a  greater  propensity  to  become  atti- 
tudinally  committed,  while  O’Reilly  and  Caldwell’s  (1980b)  findings  suggest 
these  effects  may  persist  up  to  six  months  on  the  job.  Both  studies  also 
suggest  that  insufficient  justification  and  sacrifices  made  In  the  decision 
to  join  an  organization  may  lead  to  greater  commitment.  These  findings  pro¬ 
vide  empirical  support  for  the  hypothesized  relationship  between  committing 
behaviors  and  attitudinal  commitment  to  the  organization  (cf.,  Staw,  1977). 


In  summary,  the  research  in  this  section  has  examined  several  different 
factors  that  may  cause  new  employees  to  enter  organizations  with  a  high 
level  of  commitment.  The  model  of  antecedents  of  first  day  commitment  that 
emerges  from  the  discussion  is  presented  in  Exhibit  3.  Initial  commitment 
to  the  organization  appears  to  be  influenced  by  personal  characteristics* 
expectations,  and  the  decision  to  join  the  organization . It  is  also  suggested 
that  interrelationships  exist  among  the  different  sets  of  variables  that  may 
lead  to  initial  commitment.  Mowday  and  McDade  (1980),  for  example,  found 
that  individuals  who  made  behaviorally  committing  job  choices  also  reported 
higher  expectations  about  the  job. 

While  the  commitment  of  new  employees  their  first  day  in  the  organization 
is  considered  important  (cf.,  Porter  et  &1,  1976),  it  should  also  be  recog¬ 
nized  that  commitment  at  this  stage  probably  does  not  represent  a  very  stable 
attachment  to  the  organization.  Rather,  the  commitment  level  a  new  employee 
brings  to  the  job  may  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  propensity  to  develop 
a  longer-term  commitment  to  the  organization.  First  day  commitment  may  be  the 
initial  step  in  a  much  longer  process  through  which  employees  develop  a  stable 
attachment  to  the  organization.  Whether  or  not  new  employees  who  bring  a  high 
level  of  commitment  to  the  organization  continue  to  maintain  high  commitment, 
however,  may  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  their  initial  job  experiences.  The 
Influence  of  initial  job  experiences  on  continuing  commitment  to  the  organi¬ 
zation  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  section. 

INITIATION:  EARLY  EMPLOYMENT  INFLUENCES  ON  ORGANIZATIONAL  COMMITMENT 

The  first  several  months  that  a  new  hire  spends  in  the  organization  is 
thought  to  be  a  particularly  crucial  time  in  the  development  of  lasting  atti¬ 
tudes  and  expectations  (cf..  Hall,  1976).  Thia  time  provides  the  new  hire 


with  his  or  her  first  direct  experience  with  the  new  organization,  job, 


supervisor  and  co-workers.  While  prior  to  entry  the  new  hire  had  only  expec¬ 
tations  about  what  the  job  might  be  like,  the  first  several  months  provide 
first  hand  experience.  Studies  of  the  early  employment  period  suggest  the 
type  of  experiences  provided  new  employees  on  their  first  job  can  influence 
success  in  the  organization  up  to  several  years  later  (Bray  et  al.,  1974; 
Berlew  &  Hall,  1966) .  Moreover,  most  new  employees  who  eventually  leave  the 
organization  will  actually  terminate  during  the  first  six  months  to  one  year 
on  the  job  (Wanous,  1980).  The  experiences  of  new  employees  shortly  after 
joining  the  organization  therefore  appear  crucial  to  the  development  of 
lasting  commitment. 

Influences  on  organizational  commitment  during  the  early  employment 
period  are  numerous,  as  suggested  by  the  discussion  of  antecedents  of  com¬ 
mitment  in  the  previous  chapter.  To  simplify  the  discussion,  these  influences 
will  be  categorized  as  personal,  organizational,  or  non-organizational .  They 
are  summarized  in  Exhibit  4. 


Insert  Exhibit  4  About  Here 


Personal  Influences 

As  suggested  earlier,  the  characteristics  that  individual  employees  bring 
to  the  organization  represent  potentially  important  influences  on  commitment. 
One  characteristic  that  has  already  been  considered  is  the  level  of  commitment 
of  new  employees  their  first  day  at  work.  First  day  commitment  was  interpre¬ 
ted  as  a  propensity  to  develop  more  stable  attachment.  Although  research  is 
limited,  there  is  some  evidence  that  employees  who  enter  the  organization 
with  a  high  level  of  commitment  tend  to  maintain  commitment  at  a  high 
level  through  the  first  several  months  of  employment.  Mowday  and  McDade 
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(1980),  for  example,  found  first  day  commitment  related  to  commitment  after 
one  month  on  the  job  (r  *  .19,  p  <  .05).  The  strength  of  the  relationship 
between  first  day  commitment  and  commitment  at  three  months  was  about  the 
same  (r  *  .21),  although  this  correlation  was  not  significant  due  to  a  de¬ 
crease  in  sample  size.  Crampon,  Mowday,  Porter,  and  Smith  (1977)  found  rather 
stable  means  for  commitment  across  the  first  nine  months  of  employment  for  a 
sample  of  retail  management  trainees.  In  this  sample,  new  hires  that  even¬ 
tually  stayed  with  the  organization  had  a  higher  first  day  commitment  than 
eventual  leavers.  Moreover,  the  level  of  commitment  for  stayers  was  relatively 
stable  across  the  first  15  months  of  employment,  while  commitment  for  leavers 
increased  during  the  first  month  and  then  decreased  shortly  before  leaving 
(also  see  Porter  et  al,  1976). 

The  importance  of  first  day  commitment  in  the  development  of  greater 
commitment  during  the  early  employment  period  may  be  understood  in  terms  of 
behaviors  new  employees  are  likely  to  engage  in.  Individuals  who  enter  the 
organization  with  high  levels  of  commitment  may  be  more  likely  to  put  forth 
extra  effort,  volunteer  for  tasks,  and  take  on  added  responsibilities.  To  the 
extent  the  new  employees  freely  choose  to  engage  in  behaviors  beyond  those 
expected,  the  behaviors  themselves  may  be  committing  and  thus  reinforce  the 
commitment  cycle.  The  new  employee  who  puts  in  extra  hours  learning  the  job 
or  who  completes  a  task  ahead  of  schedule,  for  example,  may  justify  these  be¬ 
haviors  by  even  more  positive  attitudes  in  the  future.  Such  a  reinforcing 
commitment  cycle  may  be  particularly  likely  when  few  extrinsic  inducements 
are  provided  for  behaviors  that  exceed  the  organization’s  expectations. 

The  likelihood  of  developing  a  self -reinforcing  cycle  of  commitment, 
however,  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  behaviors  that 
are  committing.  In  other  words,  the  opportunities  provided  to  new  employees 
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are  crucial  in  determining  whether  initially  high  levels  of  commitment  are 
translated  into  more  stable  attachments.  The  nature  of  the  job  opportuni¬ 
ties  that  are  most  likely  to  induce  increasing  commitment  are  discussed  in 
the  next  section. 

Organizational  Influences 

Steers  et  al .  (1981)  noted  a  number  of  job  and  work  environment 

characteristics  that  have  been  found  to  be  related  to  commitment  were  re¬ 
viewed.  Although  most  of  these  studies  did  not  examine  the  development  of 
commitment  during  the  first  few  months  of  employment,  it  is  likely  that  many 
of  the  characteristics  related  to  commitment  during  later  years  on  the  job 
are  relevant  to  commitment  during  the  early  employment  period  as  well.  Pre¬ 
vious  research  on  the  antecedents  of  commitment,  however,  has  often  lacked 
theoretical  focus.  In  other  words,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  discern  why 
a  particular  job  or  work  environment  factor  should  be  related  to  commitment. 

The  general  theoretical  ambiguity  associated  with  most  previous  research  on 
commitment  is  evident  when  it  is  considered  that  many,  if  not  all,  of  the 
antecedents  of  commitment  have  also  been  investigated  as  determinants  of  job 
satisfaction.  Before  a  theory  of  commitment  can  be  developed  that  differen¬ 
tiates  this  construct  from  other  job-related  attitudes,  it  is  necessary  to 
identify  a  conceptual  model  which  helps  integrate  and  tie  together  previous 
research  into  a  more  coherent  framework. 

Salancik  (1977)  has  proposed  one  framework  that  helps  integrate  previous  re 
search.  In  general,  he  proposed  that  "any  characteristic  of  a  person’s  job 
situation  which  reduces  his  felt  responsibility  will  reduce  his  commitment11 
(Salancik,  1977,  p.  17).  The  key  determinants  of  commitment  are  therefore 
found  in  characteristics  of  the  job  and  work  environment  that  Increase  the 
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employee’s  felt  responsibility.  From  a  behavioral  perspective,  felt  re¬ 
sponsibility  induces  employees  to  become  more  behaviorally  involved  in  the 
job.  Greater  behavioral  involvement  should,  other  factors  held  constant, 
lead  to  greater  attitudinal  commitment  as  employees  develop  attitudes  con¬ 
sistent  with  their  behavior.  From  an  indue ements-contribut ions  perspec¬ 
tive  (March  &  Simon,  1958),  however,  it  should  also  be  noted  that  felt 
responsibility  may  increase  employee  contributions  to  the  organization. 

From  this  perspective,  whether  high  contributions  lead  to  high  commitment 
depends  upon  the  level  of  inducements  provided  for  employees.  March  and 
Simon  (1958)  suggest  that  high  commitment  is  most  likely  to  occur  when  the 
inducements  offered  employees  match  their  contributions.  In  contrast,  those 
working  in  the  behavioral  commitment  tradition  suggest  that  high  commitment 
may  be  more  likely  to  follow  when  contributions  exceed  inducements  (e.g.,  the 
case  of  insufficient  justification).  As  we  shall  see,  the  general  prediction 
that  felt  responsibility  increases  employee  commitment  becomes  a  good  deal 
more  complex  when  the  role  of  inducements  and  external  job  alternatives  are 
considered.  Research  evidence  suggests  that  employee  commitment  to  the  or¬ 
ganization  may  be  the  result  of  complex  interactions  between  job-related  and 
external  factors.  This  complex  interaction  will  be  discussed  in  a  separate 
section  dealing  with  non-organizational  influences  on  commitment. 

In  this  section  several  characteristics  of  the  job  and  work  environment 
that  may  serve  to  increase  felt  responsibility  will  be  identified. 

Job  characteristics.  It  has  commonly  been  found  that  job  scope  is  posi¬ 
tively  related  to  organizational  commitment  (Buchanan,  1974;  Marsh  &  Mannari, 
1977;  Stevens  et  al,  1978;  Steers,  1977).  When  job  scope  is  viewed  as  a 
summary  construct  composed  of  separate  task  dimensions  such  as  variety,  autonomy, 
challenge,  significance,  and  feedback,  it  is  clear  why  higher  levels  of  commit- 


meat  are  generally  found  among  employees  on  higher  scope  jobs.  Such  task 
characteristics  as  autonomy,  challenge,  and  significance  may  serve  to  in¬ 
crease  the  behavioral  involvement  of  employees  in  their  job  and  thus  increase 
their  felt  responsibility.  Another  task  characteristic  that  may  be  expected 
to  foster  commitment  is  task  interdependence  (Salancik,  1977) .  Felt  respon¬ 
sibility  generally  increases  among  employees  when  tasks  are  interdependent 
(i.e.,  employees  depend  upon  each  other  in  the  performance  of  their  jobs). 
Morris  and  Steers  (1980),  for  example,  found  that  commitment  was  positively 
related  to  functional  dependence  among  work  roles. 

Supervision .  In  general,  high  levels  of  employee  commitment  should  be 
associated  with  supervision  that  is  not  overly  tight  or  close  (Salancik,  1977), 
Supervisors  who  allow  their  employees  greater  discretion  over  how  the  job  is 
performed  increase  the  employee’s  felt  responsibility.  Although  this  predic¬ 
tion  may  appear  to  conflict  with  the  positive  relationship  that  has  been 
found  between  leader  initiating  structure  and  commitment  (Brief  et  al,  1976; 
Morris  &  Sherman,  1980),  this  conflict  may  be  more  apparent  than  real.  Leader 
initiating  structure  can  involve  clarifying  job  expectations  for  employees  and 
setting  clear  task  goals,  both  of  which  may  increase  the  employee’s  felt  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  the  job.  In  addition,  it  would  be  expected  that  felt  responsi¬ 
bility  and  thus  commitment  would  increase  when  supervisors  allow  employees  to 
actively  participate  in  decision  making  on  the  job  (Rhodes  &  Steers,  in  press) 
and  organizations  are  characterized  by  a  high  degree  of  decentralization 
(Morris  &  Steers,  1980). 

Work  group.  Group  cohesiveness  is  generally  associated  with  a  high 
degree  of  interaction  and  felt  responsibility  among  members  of  the  group 
(Cartwright,  1968).  High  levels  of  interaction  among  members  of  the  group 
is  likely  to  lead  to  greater  social  involvement  in  the  organization.  The 
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degree  of  social  involvement  of  employees  in  organizations  has  been  found 
to  be  positively  related  to  commitment  in  several  studies  (Buchanan,  1974; 
Rotondi,  1975;  Sheldon,  1971),  Previous  research  has  also  found  organiza¬ 
tional  commitment  is  positively  related  to  positive  group  attitudes  toward 
the  organization  and  group  norms  about  hard  work.  While  general  relationships 
between  commitment  and  group  attitudes  and  norms  have  been  found,  we  would 
expect  these  relationships  to  be  particularly  strong  in  cohesive  groups 
since  such  groups  are  better  able  to  insure  member  compliance  with  group  be¬ 
liefs  and  norms. 

Pay.  Because  pay  provides  an  important  inducement  for  employees  to  re¬ 
main  members  of  organizations,  it  might  be  predicted  that  level  of  pay  would 
be  positively  related  to  commitment,  particularly  where  employee  contribu¬ 
tions  are  high.  Empirical  support  for  such  a  prediction  is  weak.  Some  data 
suggest  better  paying  positions  are  not  necessarily  associated  with  higher 
commitment  in  organizations.  In  addition,  there  is  some  research  to  suggest 
that  perceived  equity  of  pay  may  be  a  more  important  determinant  of  commit¬ 
ment  than  level  of  pay  (Rhodes  &  Steers,  in  press).  There  are  also  theoretical 
reasons  to  doubt  that  level  of  pay  will  always  be  associated  with  high  commit¬ 
ment.  Salancik  (1977)  suggested  that  level  of  rewards  influences  the  per¬ 
ceived  instrumentality  of  work.  Moreover,  he  suggested  that  when  instrumen¬ 
tal  rewards  for  work  are  salient  it  reduces  the  employee’s  felt  responsibili¬ 
ty.  This  follows  from  the  view  that  salient  extrinsic  rewards  provide  exter¬ 
nal  justification  for  engaging  in  the  task  and  lower  the  need  for  employees 
to  provide  internal  justification  for  task  involvement.  More  will  be  said 
about  the  role  of  extrinsic  rewards  in  the  section  on  non-organ izational  in¬ 


fluences  on  commitment. 


One  Interesting  example  of  how  pay  systems  may  serve  to  enhance  organi¬ 
zational  commitment  is  provided  by  Eastern  Air  Lines  ("The  Spirited  Turna¬ 
round,”  1979).  Faced  with  high  current  and  long-term  liabilities.  Eastern 
asked  its  employees  to  voluntarily  contribute  3.5%  of  their  salaries  to  a 
fund  that  would  insure  the  company  netted  2%  of  its  gross  revenue.  As  de¬ 
scribed  by  Charles  J.  Simons,  Eastern’s  executive  vice-president  and  vice- 
chairman,  the  fund  works  as  follows: 

Take  a  hypothetical  example  of  a  man  earning 
$100  a  month.  We  carry  on  the  books  that  we 
paid  him  $100  but  actually  pay  him  only  $96.50. 

If  at  the  end  of  the  year  we  make  our  2%,  we 
pay  him  12  times  the  $3.50  that  was  in  escrow; 
if  we  fall  short,  we  have  that  cushion  to  bring 
our  net  up  to  the  target  amount . 

In  addition.  Eastern  employees  were  also  given  an  incentive.  They  could 
share  in  one-third  of  the  net  profits  above  the  2%,  up  to  103.5%  of  their 
salaries.  The  fact  that  this  deal  was  not  entirely  equitable  from  the  em¬ 
ployee’s  perspective  was  made  explicitly  clear  (i.e.,  employees  could  share 
in  100%  of  any  shortfall  but  only  33%  of  any  profits).  In  spite  of  this, 
Easterns  32,000  employees  and  leadership  of  the  union  accepted  the  plan. 

What  makes  this  example  particularly  interesting  is  that  it  has  many 
of  the  elements  of  behavioral  commitment  discussed  by  Salancik  (1977) .  For 
example,  the  plan  was  voluntarily  accepted  by  Eastern’s  employees.  Moreover, 
the  inequitable  nature  of  the  arrangement  was  made  clear  to  employees  before 
they  accepted.  The  potential  negative  consequences  of  the  arrangement  were 
made  known  in  advance  and  employees  may  not  have  felt  there  was  sufficient 
justification  for  entering  into  such  an  agreement.  It  would  be  predicted  that 
the  employees  at  Eastern  should  become  behaviorally  committed  to  their  decision 
and  ultimately  become  more  att itudinally  committed  to  the  organization.  This 
appears  to  be  exactly  what  happened.  The  productivity  of  Eastern  employees 
increased  after  the  agreement  and  the  company  recorded  record  earnings. 
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While  many  factors  in  this  example  may  account  for  the  increased  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  Eastern  Airlines,  the  unique  pay  system  implemented  in  this 
organization  suggests  one  way  in  which  employee  commitment  to  the  organi¬ 
zation  can  be  enhanced.  In  general,  any  reward  system  in  which  employees 
share  in  the  success  of  the  firm  through  profit  sharing  or  stock  options 
should  serve  to  increase  the  felt  responsibility  of  employees  and  thus 
their  commitment  to  the  organization.  This  effect  may  be  particularly  pro¬ 
nounced  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Eastern,  employees  voluntarily  agree  to 
share  in  both  the  success  of  the  firm  (e.g.,  profits)  and  some  of  the  failures 
(e .g . ,  losses) . 

Organization  characteristics.  Several  organization  characteristics  that 
have  been  found  to  be  positively  related  to  commitment  have  already  been  men¬ 
tioned  (e.g.,  functional  dependence,  decentralization).  In  addition,  Rhodes 
and  Steers  (in  press)  found  that  employee  ownership  of  organizations  was  positiv  el> 
related  to  commitment.  This  finding  is  consistent  with  Sdlancik's  (1977)  view 
that  felt  responsibility  on  the  part  of  employees  (which  would  undoubtedly  be 
higher  when  employees  hold  stock  or  ownership  shares  in  the  organization)  leads 
to  greater  commitment.  In  addition,  several  studies  have  found  commitment  is 
related  to  organization  dependability  or  the  extent  to  which  organizations 
are  viewed  as  looking  after  the  best  interest  of  employees  (Buchanan,  1974; 

Steers,  1977a) .  This  finding  suggests  a  reciprocation  norm  in  which  employees 
develop  greater  feelings  of  responsibility  when  organizations  are  viewed  as 
caring  about  employee  well-being.  The  paternalistic  management  practices  and 
job  security  found  in  Japanese  organizations,  for  example,  have  often  been 
cited  as  one  factor  leading  to  high  levels  of  commitment  among  Japanese  em¬ 
ployees  (cf.,  Marsh  &  Mannari,  1977), 


The  discussion  of  organizational  influences  on  commitment  during  the 
early  employment  period  would  not  be  complete  without  mentioning  sociali¬ 
zation  processes  organizations  establish  for  their  new  members.  The  so¬ 
cialization  practices  of  organizations  provide  the  stimulus  for  creation 
of  employee  attachment  to  the  organization  through  many  of  the  mechanisms 
discussed  above.  In  some  organizations,  socialization  of  new  members  may 
be  more  or  less  random  and  unplanned.  In  other  organizations,  however, 
newcomers  are  introduced  to  the  organization  through  a  carefully  planned 
series  of  steps  and  experiences  designed  to  transmit  important  values  and 
norms  about  behavior.  Despite  the  importance  of  socialization  practices  in 
organizations,  we  currently  have  a  poor  understanding  of  how  specific  so¬ 
cialization  practices  influence  employee  commitment.  In  one  interesting 
study,  Kanter  (1972)  investigated  commitment  mechanisms  used  by  communes 
and  utopian  communities.  She  found  that  such  total  organizations  elicit 
high  levels  of  commitment  among  their  members  by  requiring  explicit  sacri¬ 
fices  to  become  a  member,  investments  in  terras  of  resources  or  time  and 
energy,  public  renunciation  of  previous  social  relationships,  and  morti¬ 
fying  experiences  designed  to  increase  the  dependence  of  the  individual  on 
the  group.  More  recently,  VanMaanen  and  Schein  (1979)  identified  several 
dimensions  along  which  the  socialization  practices  of  organizations  may 
differ  and  how  specific  practices  may  influence  employee  responses.  Although 
not  addressing  the  issue  of  employee  commitment  specifically,  they  suggested 
that  unquestioning  acceptance  by  newcomers  of  their  new  role  is  more  likely 
when  certain  socialization  practices  are  followed: 

...the  conditions  which  stimulate  a  custodial 
orientation  derive  from  processes  which  involve 
the  recruit  in  a  definite  series  of  cumulative 
stages  (sequential);  without  set  timetables  for 
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matricr  cion  from  one  stage  to  the  next,  thus 
implying  that  boundary  passages  will  be  denied 
the  recruit  unless  certain  criteria  have  been 
met  (variable) ;  involving  role  models  who  set 
the  "correct"  example  for  the  recruit  (serial); 
and  processes  which,  through  various  means,  in¬ 
volve  the  recruit’s  redefinition  of  self  around 
certain  recognized  organizational  values  (di¬ 
vestiture)  . 

(p.  253) 

The  propositions  set  forth  by  VanMaanen  and  Schein  (1979)  suggest  several 
interesting  areas  of  inquiry  concerning  the  development  of  commitment  during 
the  early  employment  period.  Additional  research  will  be  required,  however, 
before  firm  conclusions  can  be  drawn  about  the  influence  of  socialization  prac¬ 
tices  on  employee  commitment. 

Non-organizat ional  factors 

Although  attitudinal  commitment  of  employees  is  likely  to  be  largely  in¬ 
fluenced  by  characteristics  of  the  organization  in  which  they  are  employed, 
commitment  levels  can  also  be  influenced  by  characteristics  of  other  organi¬ 
zations  in  which  they  might  be  employed.  This  follows  from  Thibaut  and 
Kelley’s  (1959)  early  suggestion  that  satisfaction  with  a  group  is  dependent 
upon  both  the  individual’s  evaluation  of  the  group  (comparison  level)  and 
evaluation  of  alternative  groups  he  or  she  might  join  (comparison  level  for 
alternatives).  In  general,  the  availability  of  attractive  alternative  job 
opportunities  should  result  in  less  positive  attitudes  toward  the  job  and 
organization  (O’Reilly  &  Caldwell,  1980b;  Pfeffer  &  Lawler,  1980).  Research 
evidence  suggests,  however,  that  the  availability  of  alternative  jobs  (i.e., 
revocability  of  job  choice)  may  interact  with  both  the  circumstances  surround¬ 
ing  job  choice  and  the  sufficiency  of  extrinsic  rewards  provided  by  the  organi¬ 
zation  in  influencing  commitment. 


O’Reilly  and  Caldwell  (1980b)  found  that  MBA  students  who  had  not  taken 
the  job  offer  with  the  highest  salary  (insufficient  justification  for  job 
choice)  reported  significantly  higher  commitment  after  six  months  when  no 
alternative  job  offers  had  been  received  since  joining  the  organization  than 
when  alternative  jobs  were  available.  In  contrast,  students  who  had  accepted 
the  job  offer  with  the  highest  salary  (sufficient  justification  for  job  choice) 
reported  similar  levels  of  commitment  when  both  alternative  job  offers  had  and 
had  not  been  received.  In  interpreting  this  finding,  it  appears  that  new  em¬ 
ployees  who  had  insufficient  justification  for  their  original  job  choice  had 
a  greater  need  to  justify  their  decision  to  join  the  organization.  This  need 
was  greatest  when  the  decision  was  not  easily  revoked  (no  alternative  job 
offers  received),  resulting  in  higher  commitment  to  the  organization.  O'Reilly 
and  Caldwell's  (1980b)  findings  suggest  that  the  highest  levels  of  initial  com¬ 
mitment  may  be  found  among  new  employees  who  had  insufficient  justification  for 
their  job  choice  and  who  subsequently  find  their  decision  cannot  easily  be 
changed. 

Using  data  collected  among  university  and  college  faculty  by  the  Carnegie 
Council  on  Higher  Education,  Pfeffer  and  Lawler  (1980)  also  found  evidence  of 
a  complex  interaction  when  the  effects  of  alternative  job  offers  on  attitudes 
toward  the  organization  were  considered.  In  their  study,  sufficient  justifi¬ 
cation  for  employment  reflected  the  level  of  extrinsic  rewards  (pay)  provided 
by  the  organization.  They  found  that  level  of  extrinsic  rewards  was  positively 
related  to  attitudes  only  for  faculty  who  had  received  alternative  job  offers. 
No  relationship  was  found  between  extrinsic  rewards  and  attitudes  among  faculty 
who  had  not  received  job  offers  from  other  institutions.  This  finding  suggests 
that  receiving  job  offers  from  other  organizations  may  make  the  level  of  pay 
available  in  the  present  Job  salient  to  employees.  Employees  who  do  not  re- 
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ceive  offers  of  alternative  employment,  however,  may  be  far  less  sensitive 
to  the  level  of  extrinsic  rewards  provided  by  the  organization. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  integrate  the  results  of  these  two  studies 
since  common  variables  were  defined  differently,  both  suggest  that  the 
availability  of  alternative  job  opportunities  may  not  affect  all  employees 
in  the  same  fashion.  Rather,  the  availability  of  alternative  employment 
appears  to  influence  the  employee’s  need  to  justify  their  original  job  choice 
and  make  salient  extrinsic  rewards  provided  by  the  organization.  For  organi¬ 
zations  operating  in  competitive  job  markets  (e.g.,  engineering),  high  levels 
of  commitment  are  most  likely  to  be  maintained  by  providing  employees  with 
high  levels  of  extrinsic  rewards. 

In  summary,  this  discussion  in  this  section  has  focused  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  commitment  during  the  first  few  months  of  employment  in  the  organi¬ 
zation.  The  discussion  is  summarized  in  Exhibit  4.  Three  broad  sets  of 
influences  on  commitment  during  the  period  can  be  identified.  First,  indi¬ 
viduals  are  thought  to  enter  organizations  with  different  levels  of  propensity 
to  become  committed.  The  initial  level  of  commitment  reported  by  new  employees 
their  first  day  at  work  appears  to  be  a  function  of  personal  characteristics, 
expectations  about  the  job,  and  the  circumstances  associated  with  job  choice. 
Second,  the  job-related  experiences  of  new  employees  during  the  first  several 
months  of  employment  have  a  major  influence  on  the  development  of  commitment. 
The  discussion  of  these  experiences  was  organized  around  Salancik fs  (1977) 
view  that  factors  which  serve  to  increase  the  employee’s  felt  responsibility 
to  the  organization  lead  to  higher  levels  of  commitment.  Such  factors  were 
discussed  in  terms  of  job  characteristics,  supervision,  work  groups,  pay,  and 
characteristics  of  the  organization.  Finally,  non-organizational  influences 
on  employee  commitment  were  considered.  In  general,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
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availability  of  alternative  job  opportunities  would  lead  to  less  positive 
attitudes,  although  this  influence  may  result  from  more  complex  interactions 
between  job  offers  and  job-related  factors. 

While  the  commitment  process  extends  beyond  the  early  employment  period, 
the  development  of  commitment  during  the  first  few  months  of  employment  ap¬ 
pears  particularly  important  to  the  continued  attachment  of  employees.  Most 
new  employees  who  eventually  leave  the  organization  will  actually  terminate 
within  the  first  six  months  to  one  year  on  the  job  (Wanous,  1980).  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  organizational  commitment  during  the  first  several  months  de¬ 
creases  the  likelihood  of  early  termination.  Moreover,  the  commitment  levels 
of  new  employees  appear  to  stabilize  beyond  the  first  month  or  so  of  employment. 
Mowday  and  McDade  (1980)  found  commitment  at  one  month  highly  related  to  com¬ 
mitment  after  three  months  of  employment  (r  *=  .83).  In  addition.  Crampon  et 
al  (1977)  reported  test-retest  correlations  between  commitment  at  four  and  six 
months  and  between  commitment  at  six  and  nine  months  of  r  -  .72  and  .62,  respec¬ 
tively.  Although  levels  of  commitment  developed  during  the  early  employment 
period  appear  to  stabilize,  it  is  also  apparent  that  the  development  of  organi¬ 
zational  commitment  is  a  process  which  continues  through  subsequent  years  of 
employment.  Factors  which  influence  the  development  of  commitment  beyond  the 
early  employment  period  will  be  considered  in  the  next  section. 

ENTRENCHMENT:  CONTINUING  COMMITMENT  TO  ORGANIZATIONS 

Previous  research  suggests  that  one  of  the  strongest  predictors  of  com¬ 
mitment  is  tenure  in  the  organization.  The  longer  an  employee  works  in  the 
organization,  the  more  likely  they  are  to  report  high  levels  of  commitment 
(Angle  &  Perry,  1981;  Brown,  1969;  Hall  et  al,  1970;  Hrebiniak,  1974;  Lee,  1971; 
Morris  &  Sherman,  1980;  Sheldon,  1971).  A  number  of  explanations  can  be  offered 


for  why  continued  employment  is  a  strong  influence  on  the  development  of  com¬ 
mitment.  The  discussion  is  summarized  in  Exhibit  5. 


Insert  Exhibit  5  About  Here 


First ,  length  of  service  increases  the  likelihood  that  employees  will 
receive  more  challenging  job  assignments,  be  given  greater  autonomy  and  dis¬ 
cretion  at  work,  and  receive  higher  levels  of  extrinsic  rewards.  In  general, 
higher  tenure  employees  hold  more  desirable  positions  than  lower  tenure  em¬ 
ployees.  The  positive  features  of  jobs  that  lead  to  commitment  during  the 
early  employment  period  may  also  facilitate  commitment  for  employees  with 
longer  service. 

Second,  investments  made  by  the  employee  in  the  organization  may  also 
increase  with  length  of  service.  Increasing  investments  in  the  form  of  time 
and  energy  may  make  it  increasingly  difficult  for  employees  to  voluntarily 
leave  their  job,  although  this  tendency  may  differ  across  occupations  (e.g., 
young  accountants  may  often  join  auditing  firms  for  five  to  ten  years  with 
the  goal  of  gaining  experience  that  will  allow  them  to  later  move  to  corporate 
accounting  positions). 

Third,  increasing  length  of  service  also  brings  increasing  social  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  organization  and  community.  For  many  individuals,  work  provides 
the  basis  upon  which  social  relationships  off-the-job  are  formed.  Many  people 
socialize  with  co-workers  and  may  hesitate  to  jeopardize  these  relationships 
by  moving  to  another  job.  In  addition,  both  the  employee  and  members  of  his 
or  her  family  develop  increasing  social  involvement  in  the  community.  As 
social  relationships  on  the  job  and  in  the  community  grow  stronger,  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  leaving  the  organization,  particularly  to  take  a  job  in  another  city, 
may  grow  more  remote. 
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Fourth ,  increasing  length  of  tenure  in  an  organization  may  serve  to 
decrease  the  employee’s  job  mobility.  Some  individuals  develop  specialized 
roles  in  organizations  with  job  skills  that  would  be  difficult  to  transfer 
(Salancik,  1977),  In  addition,  the  availability  of  alternative  jobs  may 
decrease  with  age.  Even  with  state  and  federal  laws  concerning  age  discrim¬ 
ination,  many  organizations  may  hesitate  to  hire  older  workers  whose  length 
of  contribution  to  the  organization  will  necessarily  be  brief. 

Finally,  increasing  length  of  service  may  have  a  more  subtle  influence  on 
the  development  of  commitment.  Tenure  in  an  organization  has  associated  oppor¬ 
tunity  costs,  even  though  they  may  not  be  apparent  to  employees  at  early  or 
mid-career  stages.  The  individual  who  has  sold  insurance  for  one  organization 
for  25  years,  for  example,  may  suddenly  come  to  realize  that  his  or  her  dream 
of  becoming  a  teacher  is  no  longer  feasible.  Alternatively,  employees  who  have 
neglected  their  family  to  pursue  actively  a  career  may  come  to  realize  that 
the  opportunity  to  develop  close  relationships  with  their  children  and  watch 
them  grow  has  passed.  Most  employees  have  goals  or  aspirations  in  life  that 
will  never  be  attained.  Increasing  investments  in  a  job  and  organization  for 
most  people  involve  the  sacrifice  of  other  important  goals.  In  order  to  justi¬ 
fy  this  sacrifice,  attitudes  toward  the  organization  may  become  more  positive. 
In  other  words,  increasing  commitment  with  length  of  service  may  be  one  way 
individuals  rationalize  their  decision  to  forego  some  important  goals  in  the 
pursuit  of  others. 

As  Salancik  (1977)  has  suggested,  Interpreting  relationships  between  or¬ 
ganizational  commitment  and  tenure  is  difficult  because  so  many  factors  may 
covary  with  length  of  service.  In  the  brief  discussion  above,  it  was  suggested 
that  length  of  service  may  be  associated  with  increasing  investments  and  social 
involvements,  decreased  mobility,  and  sacrifices.  Each  of  these  factors,  alone 
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or  in  combination,  may  serve  to  strengthen  commitment  to  the  organization. 
These  relationships  are  summarized  in  Exhibit  5. 

LONGITUDINAL  STUDIES  OF  THE  COMMITMENT  PROCESS 

As  suggested  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  the  process  of  becoming 
committed  to  an  organization  may  involve  relationships  between  attitudes, 
perceptions,  and  behaviors  that  grow  stronger  over  time.  Individuals  who 
make  behaviorally  committing  job  choices,  for  example,  may  enter  organiza¬ 
tions  with  higher  initial  commitment  and  subsequently  engage  in  committing 
behaviors  on  the  job.  The  commitment  process  may  be  characterized  by  in¬ 
creasing  consistency  between  attitudes,  perceptions,  and  behaviors  as  length 
of  service  In  the  organization  increases.  Although  empirical  evidence  on 
reciprocal  relationships  between  attitudes,  perceptions,  and  behaviors  is 
limited,  two  unpublished  studies  provide  data  which  highlight  this  process. 
These  studies  will  be  discussed  in  this  section. 


Retail  Management  Trainees 

Crampon  et  al  (1977)  conducted  additional  analyses  on  data  collected  from 
a  sample  originally  reported  by  Porter  et  al  (1976).  Participants  in  the 
study  were  management  trainees  entering  a  large  retailing  organization.  Most 
of  the  trainees  were  male  and  were  entering  their  first  full-time  job  after 
graduating  from  college.  Each  trainee  was  assigned  to  one  of  12  training 


centers  for  the  first  9  to  12  months  of  employment  in  the  organization.  The 


training  centers  were  regular  retail  stores  that  had  a  training  director 
responsible  for  supervising  training.  After  completing  training,  trainees 
were  assigned  to  a  management  position  in  one  of  the  organization’s  stores. 


Data  were  collected  from  trainees  at  regular  intervals  during  their  first 
15  months  of  employment.  Data  collection  began  the  first  day  the  trainees 


entered  the  organization  and  questionnaires  were  again  distributed  after  2 
weeks  and  2,  4,  6,  9,  12,  and  15  months  of  employment.  The  relationships 
reported  by  Crampon  et  al  (1977)  of  particular  interest  were  between  atti- 
tudinal  commitment  to  the  organization  as  measured  by  Porter’s  scale  and 
rated  job  performance.  The  performance  of  each  trainee  was  rated  by  a 
training  director  after  4,  6,  and  9  months  of  employment.  The  repeated- 
measures  nature  of  this  study  makes  possible  cross-lag  correlations  between 
commitment  and  performance  at  three  points  in  time. 
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The  pattern  of  correlations  emerging  from  the  cross-lag  analyses  suggests 
reciprocal  relationships  between  commitment  and  performance  across  the  five 
month  period.  Organizational  commitment  measured  at  four  months  was  more 
strongly  related  to  job  performance  at  six  months  (r  =  .36,  p  <  .05)  than 
the  alternative  causal  relationship  (r  *  .00).  The  difference  between  these 
correlations  was  significant.  In  contrast,  job  performance  at  six  months  was 
a  better  predictor  of  commitment  at  nine  months  (r  *  .33,  p  <  .05)  than  com¬ 
mitment  at  six  months  predicted  performance  at  nine  months  (r  *  .15),  although 
the  difference  between  correlations  failed  to  reach  significance.  Moreover, 
the  cross-lag  correlations  were  generally  larger  than  the  concurrent  relation¬ 
ships  between  commitment  and  performance  at  each  of  the  three  points  in  time. 

Although  the  results  of  this  study  must  be  interpreted  with  caution  due 
to  small  sample  size  (N  «  46)  and  marginal  difference  in  correlations  at  the 
later  time  period,  the  pattern  of  correlations  suggests  the  following  sequen¬ 
tial  relationships  between  commitment  and  performance :  commitment  job  per¬ 
formance  commitment.  This  pattern  of  results  is  consistent  with  the  view 
that  attitudlnal  commitment  leads  employees  to  engage  in  committing  behaviors 
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on  the  job  which,  in  turn,  result  in  higher  subsequent  attitudinal  commit¬ 
ment  . 


Hospital  Employees 

The  second  study  which  has  longitudinally  examined  the  development  of 
organizational  commitment  during  the  early  employment  period  was  reported 
by  Mowday  and  McDade  (1980) .  They  studied  newly  hired  employees  in  two 
large  state-run  custodial  hospitals.  Participants  in  the  study  were  primari¬ 
ly  females  hired  for  lower-level  patient  care  positions.  Due  to  the  rela¬ 
tively  routine  nature  of  these  jobs,  training  was  primarily  provided  on-the- 
job.  Newly  hired  employees  reported  for  an  orientation  session  their  first 
morning  at  work  and  were  then  assigned  to  a  ward  in  the  hospital. 

Questionnaire  data  were  collected  from  this  sample  during  the  orienta¬ 
tion  session  and  again  after  1  and  3  months  of  employment.  This  study  focused 
on  the  expectations  and  initial  commitment  brought  by  new  hires  to  the  job  and 
the  influence  of  these  variables  on  later  commitment  and  job  perceptions.  The 
relationships  to  be  considered  here  concern  attitudinal  commitment  to  the 
organization  and  expected  and  perceived  job  challenge.  Job  challenge  during 
the  early  employment  period  is  of  particular  interest  since  previous  research 
has  suggested  it  is  an  Important  determinant  of  later  success  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  (Bray  et  al,  1974).  The  longitudinal  nature  of  this  study  allows  cross¬ 
lag  correlations  to  be  calculated  between  commitment  and  job  challenge  measured 
at  three  points  in  time  over  a  three  month  period.  The  correlations  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  Exhibit  7. 


Insert  Exhibit  7  About  Here 


The  results  suggest  that  expected  job  challenge  the  first  day  at  work  was 
a  better  predictor  of  commitment  after  one  month  (r  ■  .19,  p  <  .05)  than  com- 
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mitment  the  first  day  predicted  perceived  job  challenge  at  one  month 
(r  *  .02).  In  contrast,  commitment  at  one  month  was  a  better  predictor 
of  perceived  job  challenge  at  three  months  than  the  alternative  causal 
relationship  (r  =  .67  vs.  .54).  As  with  the  previous  study,  these  results 
must  be  interpreted  with  caution  since  the  sample  size  was  small  (n  =  43) 
and  differences  between  correlations  were  not  significant.  In  addition, 
concurrent  correlations  were  generally  large  and  commitment  at  one  month 
was  predicted  equally  well  by  expected  job  challenge  and  commitment  the 
first  day. 

Keeping  these  study  limitations  in  mind,  the  pattern  of  correlations 
suggests  a  sequential  relationship  in  which  expected  job  challenge  -*  atti- 
tudinal  commitment  perceived  job  challenge.  Moreover,  the  strength  of 
these  relationships  appeared  to  grow  stronger  over  time.  Considering  re¬ 
lationships  between  commitment  and  other  variables  that  were  measured  in 
addition  to  job  challenge  (but  that  did  not  always  exhibit  the  same  pattern 
of  results),  it  was  found  that  the  median  cross-lag  correlation  between  the 
first  day  and  one  month  measures  was  r  =  .01  while  the  median  cross-lag  cor¬ 
relation  between  the  one  and  three  month  measures  was  r  *  .46.  Mowday  and 
McDade  (1980)  generally  reported  low  relationships  between  measures  taken  on 
the  first  day  and  again  at  one  month.  Between  one  and  three  months,  however, 
relatively  strong  relationships  were  found  between  all  of  the  measures.  They 
interpreted  this  finding  as  indicating  that  relationships  between  commitment 
and  perceptions  of  the  job  had  started  to  stabilize  after  the  first  month  of 
employment,  while  the  first  month  attitude-expectation/perception  relation¬ 
ships  were  generally  low  and  unstable.  In  this  particular  study  the  first 
month  of  employment  appeared  to  be  a  particularly  volatile  period  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  attitudes  and  commitment. 
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In  summary,  design  limitations  and  the  sometimes  marginal  findings 
associated  with  the  two  studies  reviewed  in  this  section  indicate  these 
results  must  be  intepreted  with  caution.  However,  both  studies  do  offer 
a  suggestive  view  of  the  process  through  which  commitment  is  developed 
during  the  early  employment  period.  The  first  study  suggested  a  pattern 
of  sequential  relationships  in  which  commitment  attitudes  behavior  -*• 
commitment  attitudes,  while  the  second  study  suggested  a  sequence  in 
which  job  expectations  -►  commitment  attitudes  +  job  perceptions.  Moreover, 
the  second  study  suggested  that  commitment  and  perceptions  had  become  much 
more  consistent  between  the  first  and  third  months  of  employment.  The 
sequential  pattern  of  relationships  found  in  these  studies  suggests  commit¬ 
ment  may  develop  through  a  self -reinforcing  cycle  similar  to  the  process 
suggested  in  Exhibit  2.  Commitment  appears  to  influence  other  variables 
which,  in  turn,  influence  subsequent  commitment.  Whether  future  research 
finds  that  commitment  behavior  or  vice  versa  may  depend  more  on  the  par¬ 
ticular  point  in  time  that  a  study  enters  the  process  than  any  underlying 
causal  relationships.  When  sufficient  measurement  periods  are  included 
in  future  research  designs,  it  appears  likely,  based  on  these  two  studies, 
that  the  cyclical  nature  of  the  relationships  proposed  here  will  be  found. 

ORGANIZATIONAL  COMMITMENT:  A  FUTURE  RESEARCH  AGENDA 

This  paper  has  attempted  to  place  the  discussion  of  commitment  and  its 
correlates  within  the  context  of  a  process  which  may  develop  across  different 
career  stages.  Judging  from  the  number  of  studies  available  in  the  literature, 
organizational  commitment  is  a  concept  that  has  attracted  considerable  at¬ 
tention.  Interest  in  organizational  commitment  is  likely  to  increase  in  the 
future  as  our  concern  for  quality  of  working  life  and  the  basic  relationship 
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between  employees  and  organizations  grows.  Additional  work  of  both  a 
theoretical  and  empirical  nature  will  be  required  before  a  full  under¬ 
standing  can  be  developed  of  the  conditions  that  foster  employee  commit¬ 
ment  and  the  processes  through  which  organizational  commitment  grows.  The 
success  of  future  research  in  increasing  our  understanding  of  organizational 
commitment,  however,  is  less  likely  to  depend  upon  the  amount  of  research 
interest  generated  in  this  area  than  the  direction  this  research  may  take. 
Because  the  questions  asked  in  future  research  on  commitment  will  be 
crucial  to  our  understanding  of  the  concept,  it  is  useful  to  summarize 
several  areas  of  study  that  appear  particularly  important. 

Agenda  item  1 .  Despite  a  number  of  studies  on  commitment  in  organi¬ 
zations,  our  understanding  of  the  commitment  process  remains  largely  specu¬ 
lative.  As  noted  previously,  most  research  on  commitment  has  been  cross- 
sectional  in  design.  Causal  relationships  hypothesized  in  previous  research 
on  the  antecedents  of  commitment  have  largely  been  limited  to  inferences 
based  on  theory  or  intuition  (e.g.,  it  is  intuitively  unlikely  that  high 
levels  of  commitment  lead  to  lower  educational  attainment).  Although  some 
studies  have  reported  multiple  measures  of  commitment  (e.g.,  VanMaanen,  1975), 
the  two  studies  reviewed  in  the  previous  section  are  among  the  few  that  have 
examined  relationships  between  commitment  and  other  variables  across  time. 

What  is  needed  if  progress  is  to  be  made  in  our  theoretical  understanding 
of  the  commitment  process  are  additional  longitudinal  studies  which  view  com¬ 
mitment  as  a  process  that  develops  over  time.  While  static  correlational 
analyses  have  contributed  to  our  understanding  of  the  types  of  variables  that 
may  be  related  to  commitment,  the  pay-off  from  additional  studies  of  this 
type  appears  to  be  minimal.  Researchers  interested  in  commitment  must  show 
a  greater  willingness  to  undertake  longitudinal  investigations  if  our  under¬ 
standing  of  commitment  is  to  increase. 
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Agenda  item  #2.  In  addition  to  the  need  for  longitudinal  investigations, 
there  is  also  a  need  to  expand  the  area  of  inquiry  into  antecedents  of  com¬ 
mitment.  Studies  which  have  correlated  commitment  with  behaviors,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  have  most  often  viewed  behavior  as  a  consequence  rather  than  ante¬ 
cedent  of  commitment.  A  number  of  studies  are  available  which  have  examined 
the  influence  of  commitment  on  such  behaviors  as  turnover,  absenteeism,  and 
job  performance  (Mowday  et  al,  1979).  It  would  be  useful  if  future  research 
also  conceptualizes  specific  behaviors  as  a  cause  of  commitment.  Several 
studies  on  the  circumstances  surrounding  job  choice  have  shown  that  the  be¬ 
havior  of  selecting  among  alternative  jobs  can  influence  subsequent  commit¬ 
ment,  in  one  study  up  to  six  months  after  employment  in  the  organization 
(O'Reilly  &  Caldwell,  1980b).  The  influence  of  additional  behaviors  on 
commitment  also  need  to  be  investigated.  For  example,  it  might  be  predicted 
that  new  employees  who  volunteer  to  work  on  weekends  or  take  extra  job  assign¬ 
ments  would  become  more  committed  to  the  organization,  particularly  in  the 
absence  of  extrinsic  inducements  to  engage  in  such  behavior.  Research  which 
focuses  on  job-related  behaviors  leading  to  commitment  will  help  integrate 
the  behavioral  and  attitudinal  approaches  to  the  study  of  commitment  that 
have  emerged  in  previous  theory. 

Agenda  item  ft 3.  Another  potentially  important  area  for  future  inquiry 
can  be  found  in  more  complex  predictions  between  variables  that  are  thought 
to  influence  commitment.  The  need  for  achievement,  for  example,  has  been 
found  to  have  a  direct  influence  on  commitment  in  several  studies  (e.g.,  Steers, 
1977).  It  is  probable,  however,  that  employees  who  bring  a  high  need  for 
achievement  to  the  job  situation  will  only  become  committed  if  the  job 
provides  the  opportunity  to  satisfy  this  need.  In  other  words,  employee 
needs  such  as  achievement  may  interact  with  characteristics  of  the  job  to 
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influence  commitment*  The  highest  levels  of  commitment,  for  example,  may 
be  found  among  high  need  achievers  who  are  placed  on  jobs  that  are  chal¬ 
lenging,  provide  some  autonomy  in  how  the  work  is  performed,  and  provide 
frequent  and  concrete  feedback  about  task  performance.  Previous  research 
has  generally  failed  to  consider  more  complex  interactions  between  varia¬ 
bles  in  relationship  to  commitment,  although  such  Interactions  appear  to 
be  important. 

Agenda  item  //4.  While  most  of  the  longitudinal  studies  of  commitment 
have  focused  on  the  early  employment  period,  there  is  a  need  to  consider 
the  development  of  commitment  at  mid-  and  late-career  stages  as  well . 
Buchanan  (1974)  suggested  that  influences  on  commitment  may  differ  across 
employees  at  different  career  stages.  With  the  exception  of  his  exploratory 
investigation,  few  researchers  have  pursued  this  possibility.  Research  has 
continued  to  focus  on  the  early  employment  period,  perhaps  because  the  ..irst 
few  months  in  the  organization  have  been  found  to  be  particularly  important 
and  attitudes  undergo  rapid  changes.  However,  the  importance  of  the  early 
employment  period  should  not  cause  us  to  neglect  the  continuing  development 
of  commitment  as  length  of  service  in  the  organization  increases. 

Agenda  items  #5.  Another  question  of  some  importance  concerns  multiple 
commitments  employees  in  organizations  may  hold.  Separate  areas  of  research 
inquiry  have  examined  commitments  to  different  referents  such  as  the  job, 
organization,  career,  and  non -work  factors.  However,  few  studies  have 
simultaneously  examined  the  impact  of  multiple  commitments  on  employees. 
Dubin,  Champoux  and  Porter  (1975)  found  that  employees  who  were  committed 
to  the  organization  were  also  more  likely  to  identify  work  as  a  central 
life  interest.  In  a  recent  study,  Weiner  and  Vardi  (1980)  reported  positive 
relationships  between  commitment  to  the  job,  organization,  and  career  among 


a  sample  of  employees  in  diverse  occupations.  However,  there  is  some 
suggestion  in  the  literature  that  commitment  to  one  area  of  an  individual’s 
life  may  prevent  commitment  to  other  areas  (e.g.,  Gouldner,  1958).  The 
employee  who  is  highly  committed  to  family  and  community  activities,  for 
example,  may  be  less  likely  to  develop  strong  commitments  to  the  job  or 
organization.  The  influence  of  multiple  commitments  and  the  conflicts 
they  may  create  for  employees  represent  an  important  area  for  future  re¬ 
search. 


Summary 

Employee  commitment  to  organizations  is  a  topic  that  has  generated 
considerable  research  interest  in  the  past  and  is  likely  to  be  given 
increasing  attention  in  the  future.  The  literature  reviewed  in  this  paper 
suggests  that  a  great  deal  is  already  known  about  individual  and  job-related 
factors  associated  with  employee  commitment.  In  contrast  to  the  largely 
bivariate  correlational  tradition  of  most  research  on  commitment,  this 
paper  attempted  to  examine  commitment  as  a  process  that  develops  slowly 
over  time.  The  commitment  process  was  viewed  as  something  which  may  begin 
before  employees  enter  organizations  and  extend  across  the  career  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  in  the  organization.  While  some  research  is  available  that  has 
examined  the  development  of  commitment  during  the  early  employment  period, 
relatively  few  studies  have  systematically  incorporated  a  process  approach 
to  the  investigation  commitment.  The  discussion  in  this  paper  suggests  that 
different  factors  may  influence  employee  commitment  at  various  career  stages. 
Moreover,  the  development  of  commitment  may  be  a  cyclical  process  in  which 
attitudes  and  behaviors  relevant  to  commitment  continuously  reinforce  each 
other.  Additional  research  will  be  needed  before  a  comprehensive  understanding 
of  the  commitment  process  can  be  developed.  One  goal  of  this  paper  is  to  urge 


researchers  to  move  away  from  studies  conducted  at  one  point  in  time  and 
toward  research  which  examines  relationships  between  commitment  and  other 
variables  longitudinally. 
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Exhibit  5. 


Major  influences  on  the  continuing  development  of  organizational 
commitment  during  later  career  stages. 
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The  Ohio  State  University 
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Dr.  Benjamin  Schneider 
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Michigan  State  University 
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LT,  Medical  Service  Corp. 
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Purdue  University 
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Dr.  Philip  G.  Zimbardo 
Stanford  University 
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